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The Business Management of Student 
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The topic of this paper means in its 
closest application the financial manage- 
ment of the student activities of an insti- 
tution. Such a meaning implies simply 
correct methods and efficiency in book- 
keeping as well as so managing college 
enterprises that they will always yield a 
balance. Such is the narrowest view of 
the subject that is in hand. 

There is a wider view and that is that 
student enterprises should be so managed 
that they will show a correct handling of 
the finances involved and that they will 
show the best results in the lives of the 
students. There should be a cultural show- 
ing as well as a financial showing. The 
activities should yield a training for stu- 
dents that will help equip them for life. 
Student activities mean opportunities for 
growth and education as well as lessons in 
bookkeeping. These activities should be 
dignified by official guidance and sanction, 
and then the fullest use should be made of 
them in contributing to the moral and ed- 
ucational growth of the student body. Such 
is a correct and full definition of business 
management as some see the full implica- 
tion of this important subject. This is 
business in its highest and best sense. 

An investigation of the question shows 
a great lack of literature along this line. 
An excursion into the reader’s guides 
showed almost no references, so far as the 
colleges are concerned. Other investiga- 


tions in the libraries showed practically 
nothing. Copies of a request for the re- 


ports of auditors of student funds, sent 
to twenty-five universities, yielded some 
three or four such reports and two or 
three of regret that in the given institu- 
tions no such reports are made. From 
two universities came statements of won- 
der as to what the inquiry was about and 
from one of the largest of the universities 
came a report on local, undergraduate stu- 
dent employment. The colleges and uni- 
versities seem to be able to furnish little 
help in understanding this problem. 

In the realm of high school activities, 
literature is much more plentiful along 
this general line. In fact, in order to get 
anything like a full bibliography for this 
paper, it has been necessary to cite a num- 
ber of articles written by high school 
authorities, articles that not only serve the 
purpose of lengthening the bibliography, 
but also of shedding much light on the 
problem of the business management of 
student activities, much more light than 
has been shed by the few articles that 
deal with college situations exclusively. 
High school people have done much pio- 
neer work in this field. They have fre- 
quently dealt with huge pupil bodies that 
presented activities for which it was ab- 
solutely necessary to devise methods of 
management. The largest high schools 
present problems in student management 
similar in practically every respect to the 
problems furnished by college students, 
from the “frat” dance to the football 
game, from the class party to the class 
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fight. Therefore, the experience of high 
school administrators is of great service 
to those who try to solve many of the vex- 
ing questions of the college. 

Investigations of college situations show 
a great diversity as to what is actually go- 
ing on in the way of handling student ac- 
tivities. The range is from the condition 
where nothing is done beyond the barest 
minimum of toleration to the condition 
where all activities are organized on the 
financial side under one general manage- 
ment. There are colleges where each ath- 
letic campaign is conducted as a separate 
enterprise with the loosest sort of student 
management and with no account to the 
college authorities. The student manager 
may keep his set of “‘books’”’ in his pocket 
and his extra funds in a drawer in his 
room. He may come out “long” or he may 
come out “short.” Anything may happen. 
In like manner every student activity is 
managed in a happy-go-lucky manner. 
Class and fraternity politics creep into 
every student activity. Such a condition 
is chaos. Such a condition is harmful in 
every way to the students. 


From the extreme of lack of all official 
or semi-official supervision we may go to 
the other extreme where an organization 
of students and faculty has general con- 
trol of all student activities, sets up rules 
for the guidance of the officers, holds them 
for financial reports and audits their ac- 
counts. In this way order, harmony, fi- 
nancial prosperity may be found. In- 
dividual enterprises are not undertaken 
unless they can be properly financed. Cool 
judgment and good sense take the place 
of class or organization enthusiasm in de- 
termining what shall or shall not be done. 
Such is a good system of management. 
Such is the other extreme, the exact op- 
posite of loose or improper methods. The 
drift must be towards better management 
of student activities with the increase in 
the size of student bodies and with the 
increase in the complexities of modern 
college life. 

During the last few years there has 
been a great increase in the number and 
complexity of student activities. A quart- 
er of a century ago the average educa- 
tional institution had the social life of 
the students to deal with, fraternity prob- 
lems and the like, along with athletics of 


a more or less effective and vigorous kind. 
There might be some debating and possi- 
bly some literary societies. Such was a 
college situation at its simplest twenty- 
five years ago. 

The modern college or high school has 
a vastly more complex situation with which 
to deal. The tendency of modern society 
to leave more and more the training of 
young people, in all phases of that training, 
to the schools means more work for the 
schools to do. Social training, society, 
athletics, health, business training, morals, 
manners, every phase of youth culture, al- 
most, in increasing measure, is handed over 
to the schools. Add to this situation the 
tendency toward more amusement, more 
society, more social competition, in mod- 
ern life, and one finds in college life re- 
fiex actions of the whole modern social 
order. These activities must be dealt with 
in an efficient manner if full justice is to 
be rendered the students, if they are to 
get the most out of college life and if 
college situations are to be kept well in 
hand. College life no longer means just 
participation in recitations. College life 
means dealing with all the problems of 
the modern social order as to magnitude, 
nature and complexity. The college ad- 
ministration that deals with such problems 
fully, honestly and competently is doing 
its full duty—nothing short of that is ac- 
ceptable to those that have the welfare of 
the colleges on their minds and hearts. 

As has been said in one way or another, 
there are many loose methods of dealing 
with student activities. Most of these 
loose methods have their foundation in in- 
difference, lack of vision or laziness. The 
one great shortcoming is lack of supervi- 
sion—a lack that gives opportunities for 
dishonesty and that means failure to take 
advantage of many splendid opportunities 
for business training on the part of the 
students. 


The dishonesty may come through inten- 
tional manipulating of funds or through an 
utter indifference as to whether things are 
being done in the right manner. In no 
event should there be any dishonesty pos- 
sible. A general organization of faculty 
and students should require a supervision 
and auditorship that would make dishones- 
ty and unexplained shortages impossible. 

The tone of an institution is better when 
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there is the fullest and most wholesome 
business management of all student activ- 
ities. In addition, every student that 
comes into contact with such a situation 
is receiving training in business methods, 
in getting the spirit of doing things right 
and in acquiring an increased respect for 
the college that he attends. Only good can 
come out of the correct business manage- 
ment of student activities. The institution 
that neglects this phase of its life is doing 
great injustice to its students. 

Even a cursory examination of the stu- 
dent situation in many institutions reveals 
many evils to be corrected, the entire list 
of which is directly connected with inade- 
quate supervision of student activities. The 
list may be given in detail as follows: 
waste of supplies, lack of centralized au- 
thority, neglect of regular work in the 
classroom, duplicate purchases, failure to 
have scholarship standards for taking part 
in student activities, excessive spending of 
funds, duplicating of activities, overindul- 
gence in activities on the part of individual 
students, loose financial methods, etc. 
There may be added to this list other evils 
that appertain to certain institutions. The 
evils named, however, are sufficient in 
number to indicate the seriousnéss of the 
situation in many schools. Greater educa- 
tional statesmanship is needed in all such 
instances, greater ability to see how the 
greatest good may be done for the stu- 
dents, greater capacity to deal with con- 
crete student situations in a constructive 
manner. Any one of the evils mentioned 
above is enough to indicate poor manage- 
ment and enough to do great harm to at 
least a part of the student body. No 
one of these should exist in any institution. 

When it comes to the matter of suggest- 
ing methods as to the management of 
student activities, two or three basal sug- 
gestions may be made. There may be 
complete faculty control, supervised stu- 
dent control or a combination of faculty 
and student control. All of these methods 
imply a centralized organization that has 
the situation in hand. Any one of them 
will work in almost any student situ.ition 
if properly organized and managed. 
Boards of control composed of faculty and 
students, students supervised by the fac- 
ulty, or faculty members can do the work 
that needs to be done. The happiest situ- 


ation is probably one where the faculty 
and students join in the work of a central 
board that has general supervisory control 
of all student activities that are not al- 
ready naturally under the control of deans 
or other school officials. This should ap- 
ply especially to the business side of all 
enterprises. Above all, it should be re- 
membered that the leadership and industry 
of students should be made use of on all 
occasions. Student growth is accomplished 
in this way. The students get the most 
out of the training that comes from using 
correct business methods and they learn 
lessons of integrity that can never be for- 
gotten. Talent for leadership is developed. 
The faculty is relieved of much attention 
to detail and the tone of the whole situa- 
tion. is much improved. Only good can 
come from the correct handling of student 
activities. 

As to the details of the business man- 
agement involved, many suggestions may 
be made. Faculty and students in the 
commerce department, if such a depart- 
ment exists, may take charge of all the 
bookkeeping and auditing required. They 
may devise a system of requisition blanks, 
order sheets, report forms and whatever 
else may be needed. They may audit the 
accounts of individual managers, approve 
requisitions, if funds are available for 
purchases, etc. In addition, the commerce 
students will secure great profit from deal- 
ing with live, actual situations that touch 
their own lives as students. 

In addition to the above, classes in the 
economics department may find much of 
practical interest in dealing with problems 
that arise out of handling student situa- 
tions that have to do with student finance. 
Much helpful work can come to economics 
students in this way and, in addition, such 
students can be of help in handling student 
activities questions. 

It has been suggested that it would be 
well in practically every college to estabh- 
lish an “activities” office or headquarters 
with at least a clerk in constant charge. 
Such an office would help to concentrate 
the work of managing the student activi- 
ties, would furnish a place for keeping the 
books of the board of control, would pro- 
vide a meeting place for all boards, com- 
mittees, etc. Such an office would be of 
great assistance in getting the work done 
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as it should be done. 

Under any and all conditions there 
should be a final, official auditing of the 
accounts of all student activities, at the 
end of each college or fiscal year. The 
college treasurer may make such an audit 
and submit it to the board of control as 
well as the college board of trustees for 
final approval. Such a procedure gives an 
official color to all that has been done and 
stimulates all concerned throughout every 
year to see to it that there is no shortage 
or irregularity of any kind. If the college 
treasurer is not the auditor, then some one 
in official authority should take this matter 
in hand and should publish an annual re- 
port that would show the public just what 
is going on and just what the methods are 
that are getting the results. 

It is assumed, of course, that a complete 
system of bookkeeping forms will be de- 
vised for any situation. Such a system is 
basically necessary for the success of any 
adequate plan of managing student activ- 
ities. The generel plan of management 
must be formed first and then must come 
a complete bookkeeping system. No scheme 
for handling the finances can succeed with- 
out a complete set of business forms. 

The types of activities by students are 
many in this modern day. A list that may 
possibly be expanded is as follows: Inter- 
collegiate athletics, intramural athletics, 
publication of school papers and annuals, 
debating, dramatics, musical organizations, 
religious organizations, other welfare or- 
ganizations, office holding, committee 
work, social activities, recreational activ- 
ities, departmental clubs, scholarship 
societies, banquet clubs, oratorical con- 
tests, etc. The other names that may be 
given will vary more or less with the in- 
stitution, student councils, upper class 
committees for the suppression of fresh- 
men, etc. The list can be as long as the 
list of all things done in modern social life. 
These activities in all their variations fur- 
nish real problems to college management. 

The funds involved in the questions 
under discussion may come from many 
sources, the sale of tickets, sale of publica- 
tion, sale of advertising space, fees, class 
assessments, entertainment, plays, class 
dues, dramatics, sale of programs, receipts 
from cafeterias, receipts from bookstores, 
etc., subscriptions, interest on deposits, 
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gifts from boards controlling schools, sales 
of refreshments, initiation fees, profits 
from dinners, rents, etc. In this case, also, 
the list may be much extended, depending 
on the institution, its student body, and 
on other matters. The big idea, however, 
is to have all funds whatsoever, no matter 
where they come from, supervised, audited 
and accounted for to the last penny. Such 
management usually spells financial suc- 
cess for any college enterprise that is 
worthy of consideration. 

As has been said before in this paper, 
the reports of the auditors of student ac- 
tivities accounts in a few colleges were 
received by the writer. The first of these 
noted is from the University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. A committee of the faculty 
acted as “the auditing committee of stu- 
dents accounts.” The committee reported 
splendid cooperation on the part of organ- 
izations but the committee also reported 
that some of the student officers had not 
been as careful as they might have been. 
Otherwise! the situation is satisfactory. 

The list of societies that reported at 
Kentucky University is, in part, as follows: 
Agricultural Society, Athletic Association, 
Block and Bridle Club, Class of 1927, 
Class of 1928, Class of 1929, Class of 
1930, Graduate Club, The Kentuckian, The 
Kentucky Kernel, Music Committee, Men’s 
Panhellenic Council, Women’s Panhellenic 
Council, The Strollers, Woman’s Self- 
Government Association, Y. M. C. A., Y. 
W. C. A., ete. One organization came out 
even, one had a deficit of $3.70 which was 
later made up and one had an overdraft of 
one cent apparently. All the other organ- 
izations had balances on the right side of 
the ledger. The booklet closes with a set 
of instructions to organizations in regard 
to their bookkeeping, etc. 

The Ohio State University report on 
hand is the fifth one issued. The report 
was issued by Miss Edith M. Auch, the 
auditor of student organizations. In her 
preface, addressed to the president of the 
university, the auditor said that her re- 
port covered the activities of one hundred 
thirty student organizations and that they 
reported money receipts of $129,875.44, 
an increase of more than $8,000.00 over 
the previous year. The balances covered 
in the current report totaled $8,989.67. 
These balances were deposited in the banks 
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to the credit of the various societies. 

The Ohio State auditor made an audit 
of each account at least once each quarter. 
Some treasurer’s books were audited once 
per month while managers of student pub- 
lications had their books examined after 
each issue. Eighty-three of the Ohio or- 
ganizations showed profits for the year. 
The remaining forty-seven were forced to 
draw upon previous balances in order to 
pay current bills. 

The remaining part of the auditor’s pre- 
liminary statement is taken up with de- 
tailed statements as to some of the organi- 
zations, with explanations and with direc- 
tions. 

Space will not permit the enumerating 
of all the student organizations named in 
the Ohio report. The list begins with the 
“Agricultural Student” and ends with the 
Y. W. C. A. The list includes the Interna- 
tional Club and the Pershing Rifles, the 
Freshmen Girls’ Glee Club and the Itali- 
an Club. All sorts and kinds are in the 
list. Altogether, the auditorship showing 
is a most satisfactory one. 

The Purdue University “Report of the 
Auditor of Student Organizations” is in 
many points of excellence like the Ohio 
report. It came from the auditor of stu- 
dent organization, L. M. Vallely. In 
the letter of transmittal the auditor goes 
into some detail as did the auditor at 
Ohio. Both of these “auditor” state- 
ments are exceedingly interesting. 

Sixteen of the fifty-five organizations at 
Purdue failed to make a profit during the 
year but only three closed their books with 
liabilities exceeding assets. The gross in- 
come of all societies was $83,873.70 while 
the gross expenses were $79,314.04. The 
auditor’s statement further comments on 
the efforts of student treasurers to conduct 
their affairs properly. The auditor adds 
this note that the publication of his find- 
ings helps protect student officers from 
criticism of a petty kind. The whole re- 
port is interesting and seems to have been 
compiled with great care. 

At the University of Cincinnati the 
methods are somewhat different. Faculty 
and students join in administering student 
activity funds. The audit is reported by 
the trustees appointed by the president 
from the faculty. A student council co- 
operates. A faculty member, appointed by 








the faculty board of trustees, is named to 
supervise each activity. 

At the opening of the school year at 
Cincinnati each student is assessed a fee 
of $15.00 for activities and the total 
amount is apportioned among the organi- 
zations fostering athletics, music, publi- 
cations, debates, etc. The door and other 
receipts taken by each organization are 
added to the activities fund allowed from 
the student fees and the managers and 
treasurers are held accountable for the 
sums entrusted them. The report in ques- 
tion reported a total increase of $111,505.- 
06, and a total balance of $3,927. 05. The 
auditor’s report is addressed to the stu- 
dents and was made by the trustees of 
the student activity funds. 

The report—the first we made—of the 
auditor of student accounts at the Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute has 
not been published. The report is similar 
to the ones made at Kentucky, Ohio, and 
Purdue because the methods of holding 
organization officers to accountability is 
much the same. This report includes the 
Greek letter social organization, local fra- 
ternities, etc. At no other institution, so 
far as could be learned, are financial re- 
ports asked of such societies. All organi- 
zations, of all kinds, showed balances. 

The Coe College audit of students’ funds 
examined for this report, is unique in that 
it was reported by the regular fiscal of- 
ficers of the institution along with other 
financial reports to the trustees of the 
college. Not many details were given but 
there was every evidence of efficiency in 
the management of the financial affairs of 
student activities. At Coe College, evident- 
ly, every effort is made to dignify student 
accounts and to hold student officers to a 
strict accountability. 

At the University of Chicago it has been 
reported that a system of auditing stu- 
dent funds is being installed. No report 
has yet been issued, so that no details can 
be given here. 

From a magazine, we have taken a state- 
ment in regard to the “Elmira College 
System” in connection with the manage- 
ment of extra-curricular activities. The 
system has many earmarks of efficiency. 
The entire statement is quoted herewith 
in the following pages: 


The Elmira College System.—lIn con- 
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nection with the extra-curricular  pro- 
gram of Elmira College, a financial plan 
has been worked out and put into opera- 
tion by Professor Grover C. T. Graham, of 
the department of law and finance, which 
is worthy of thoughtful consideration. The 
general nature of the system may be 
glieane! from a reading of the following, 
as adopted by the faculty of the college: 

Rules Relative To Financial Affairs of 
Organizations In Elmira College 

(A) Each college organization is expected 
to secure approval of the department 
of law and finance concerning each 
of the following: 

(a) Accounting methods to be employed 
in keeping all financial records. 

(b) The proper financial reports to be 
submitted. 

(c) The accounting knowledge of any 
one who may be placed in charge of 
any financial record. 

(d) The general business ability of any 
prospective business manager. 

(e) General methods to be used in con- 
nection with the business of each 
organization. 

(f) Unusual expenditures, in connec- 
tion with both regular and special 
affairs. 

(B) A student who has a thorough know- 
ledge of accounting is appointed each 
year, by the president of the college, 
to act as accounting supervisor of all 
college organizations. She is under 
the direction of the department of 
law and finance, and for her services 
is paid from the blanket tax the sum 
of $50.00. 

This system provides that no one be 
elected to an organization treasurership 
without the approval of the department of 
law and finance. This guarantees election 
on the basis of fitness rather than on the 
basis of mere popularity. The approval 
of the department is seldom given unless 
the candidate has had adequate training 
in accounting. A course is provided in 
the regular curriculum which admirably 
serves this purpose. This course is des- 
cribed in the college catalog in these 
words: 

Survey Courses In Law And Finance 

Short courses open to all college stu- 
dents who do not specialize in law and 
finance: designed (a) to instruct the stu- 
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dent in keeping personal and organization 
accounts, and (b) to give her a general 
knowledge concerning monetary matters 
and investments. 

(a) Accounting. 

A short study of the elementary 
principles of accounting. Special at- 
tention will be given to the problem of 
keeping an accurate and systematic re- 
cord of financial matters. Two hours, 
first semester. 

(b) Money, Banking, and Investments. 

A short study of principles and 
problems in money, banking, and invest- 
ments, in which special attention will be 
given to matters of practical importance. 
Two hours, second semester. 
Instructing the Treasurers.—At the be- 

ginning of each school year, the student 
accounting adviser has a long conference 
with head of the department of law and 
finance, in which all the details of the 
scheme are gone over thoroughly. The 
student accounting adviser then meets 
with each organization treasurer, provides 
her with a bookkeeping set, covering cash 
book, journal, and ledger, helps her to 
open her books, and _ instructs’ her 
thoroughly in the methods of posting ac- 
counts. At any time, the treasurer is ex- 
pected to call upon the student accounting 
adviser for assistance and advice. Impor- 
tant matters are referred back to the de- 
partment for final decision. 

Financial Reports of Treasurers.—At 
the close of each semester, every treasurer 
must make complete reports to the depart- 
ment of law and finance. These reports 
include three statements: (1) a statement 
of receipts and disbursement (summary 
cash account); (2) a statement of income 
and expense; (3) a balance sheet. The de- 
partment takes these reports and combines 
them into a large comparative statement 
report to the president of the college. 
These reports must be made by the trea- 
surers according to model forms, prepared 
by the department and placed in the hands 
of each treasurer, with full instructions by 
the student accounting adviser. Copies 
of these model forms are included here 
with the expectation that they will be of 
help to many who are engaged in the at- 


tempt to solve this important problem. 


Statement Of Receipts And Disbursements 
(Summary Cash Account) 


The X Y Society of Elmira College For Four 





SEPTEMBER, 1929 


Months Ending December 31. 
Cash on hand, September 1. 


Receipts 
PP POET eee $x,xxxX.xx 
Members’ Dues ...cccccccces X,XXX.xx 
Special Collections ........... X,XXX.xxX 
Ti ais ai a hla Sk ceca tes ai al ak x,XXX.xXX 


Profits on Entertainments 
Profits from “Special 


. X,XXX.XX 





Trading Agents’ ......... X,XXX.xXx 
a a a ll i a ae xX,XXX.XX 
pO ee X,XXX.xXX 
Accounts Receivable 

(from last year) ........ X,XXX.XX 
Sale of Property ............ xX,XXX.XX 
Special Funds Contributed 

RST x,XXX.xx 
Special Funds Contributed 
( by Members ............ X,XXX.XX X,XXX.XxX 

0 eek Se $xx,XXX.xXxX 
Disbursements 
Conferences and Delegates ....$x,xxx.xx 
Dues Paid Other 

SORIANO 3 ccccccecese X,XXX.xxX 
Royalties for Plays .......... x,XXX.XX 
0 ES eer X,XXX.XX 
CN ee ee X,XXX.XX 
OTE er ee X,XXX.XX 
ED ar ante hs bees areata et eee dee X,XXX.xXX 
Ti 262s .senenedwebiedeee aes X,XXX.XX 
Postage and Stationery ...... X,XXX.XX 
Miscellaneous Temporary 

0 Eee ee X,XXX.xxX 
Telegrams and Telephone 

D> sueaveneune teckeweoues X,XxXX.XX 
ain al ine a eal i X,XXX.XX 
CO EE ne X,XXX.XX 
I te th a od: in nin we at oe ee X,XXX.xXX 
Mascot Expense ......ccccees X,XXX.XX 
Repairs of Equipment ....... X,XXX.xX 
Rent of Equipment .......... x,XXX.xXX 
ere eer X,XXX.xXX 
Miscellaneous Expense ....... X,XXX.xXxX 


Use of Special Funds Contributed 





i) Mn ese eeeweees X,XXX.XX 
Purchase of Property: 
Furniture and 
Tn  ~cceeees $xxx.xx 
rrr ~ceneeees XXX.xx 
0 XXX.Xx 
Mascot and Mascot 
Equipment ........ XXX.XX X,XXX.XX 
Accounts Payable (from 
rn Ss. sacucteoanrsweuot X,XXX.XX X,XXX.Xx 
Balance on hand Dec. 30 ............ $xx,XXX.xXX 


Financing Of Extra-Curricular Activities 
Statement of Income and Expense 
The X Y Society of Elmira College for the 
Four Months Ending December 31 





Income 

i Ce: be seseunaeweed $x,xXxXx.xx 
Pr Pe. ccoéneeeeees X,XXX.XX 
Special Collections ........... X,XXX.XX 
IT id oe ote trl a oe dn os or a Oe X,XXX.XX 
Profits on Entertainments X,XXX.XX 
Profits from ‘Special 

Trading Agents” ........ X,XXX.XX 
Pe -.-cenegebeaaiee wa X,XXX.XX 
DE scoseunneeee beées x,XXX.XX 

a Be cos ccecdiinsestecenenece $x,XXxX.xxX 
Expenses 

Conferences and Delegates ....$x,xXxx.xx 
Dues Paid Other 

Organizations .......... X,XXX.XX 
Royalties for Plays .......... X,XXX.XX 
PP § cesecceseeseenees ee X,XXX.XX 
Dt Wceeeetvee @oeeeeve ude x,XXX.XX 
ee «ssa ckadewnwanne X,XXX.XX 
Pe” psd anes oe eh Oh ewe Ce X,XXX.xXX 
tt len eesneceeiee ee seeeaes X,XXX.xXX 
Postage and 

eo... os eeunee ses X,XXX.XX 
Miscellaneous Temporary 

Di! «~~ .semeenneeeee ts x,XXX.xx 


Telegrams and Telephone 
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0 ee ee X,XXX.xXxX 
IS ili oo i or te Ge is Ste cea i oo X,XXX.xXX 
RS os ce ite a oe ae X,XXX.xXxX 
I POSS eae xX,XXX.xXxX 
Mascot Expense ............ X,XXX.xXxX 
Repairs of Equipment ........ X,XXX.XxX 
Rent of Equipment .......... X,XXX.XX 
Depreciation of 
CT RT OTTO X,XXX.XxX 
ES i Diddn ote ot oa eend X,XXX.XX 
Miscellaneous ......ccccccceccs X,XXX.XX 
yD ee ee $x,Xxx.xx 
Current Revenue Surplus ............ x,XXX.XX 
Extra-Curricular Activities 
Capital Surplus 
I ag iin ceed at iin a $x,xxX.xx 
Current Revenue Surplus ..... $x,XXxX.xx 
Less Bad Debts: 
Dues Canceled ....$x,xxx 
Other Bad Debts .. x,xxx x,xxx.xx 
Present Capital Surplus ............ $xxX,xXxXxX.xXx 


Balance Sheet December 31. 
The X Y Society of Elmira College 











Assets 
Cash in Checking Account .......... $xx,xXxXxX.xx 
Cash in Interest Account ............ xX,XXX.xXX 
ET =e a tied obanesees aah xX, XxXxX.Xx 
Accounts Receivable .....ccccccccces X,XXX.xxX 
Furniture and Fixtures .............+-. x,XXX.xx 
Dt setshboendcedeueenebeneeeaewes x,XXxX.xx 
Ds star geneoebacedhd dedeneent xX,XXX.xxX 
ON EE TE ET re X,XXX.XX 
Miscellaneous Equipment ............ X,XXX.xXX 
$xx,Xxx.xx 

Liabilities 
eS 5 00 6a weeh en ee0 4ebes $x,xXxx.xx 
Gee ee. w-cwcesceoceeeseeseceas X,XXX.xXx 





$xx,XxxX.xx 








We have gone through a few magazine 
articles bearing on the topic we are treat- 
ing and have made abstracts of some of 
them, abstracts which we are presenting 
in a greatly reduced from, as follows: 

1. R. W. Ward. “Financing Student Ac- 
tivities.”” Seventh Year Book, National 
Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, pp. 57-61. 

This article which applies directly to 
high schools has indirect bearings on col- 
lege situations. The article has to do with 
raising money among students. A board 
of control directs the student body in all 
its activities. Students must submit all 
propositions to this board. Objectives of 
this system are enumerated as follows: to 
enable the principal to direct student af- 
fairs, to distribute responsibility among 
faculty members, to bring each student’s 
contribution under close supervision, to 
establish business meetings and to secure 
enough money to promote student enter- 
prises. The results are highly satisfactory. 
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2. M. J. Scott and C. W. Hill. “Financizl 
Accounting in Student Activities.”’ School 
Review, Vol. XXXII, pp. 442-444. 

Extra-curricular activities have develop- 
ed in high schools until new methods are 
needed to handle them. There was great 
confusion before a unified system was in- 
troduced. All student activities funds 
were merged into one account. The re- 
sponsibility for handling this fund was 
placed in the hands of the head of the 
commerce department. Each organiza- 
tion retains its same officers who do busi- 
ness with the financial secretary in place 
of the banks. The advanced class in ac- 
counting does the bookkeeping. The sys- 
tem gives the student organization freedom 
without danger of overdrafts or misman- 
agement. The results are uniformity, econ- 
omy, flexibility, practice for commerce 
students, a feeling of assurance that all is 
well, and a generally satisfactory situation. 

3. Gertrude Jones. “‘Systematizing the 
Financial Affairs of High School Student 
Organizations.”’ Schoo! and Society, Vol. 
XV, pp. 611-612. 

Emphasis is placed on the social and 
cultural aspects of high school student or- 
ganization. The financial side is frequent- 
ly neglected till some student gets into 
trouble in handling funds. A system sup- 
ported by the school administration should 
be introduced. There should be entire co- 
operation between student and faculty. 
Business methods should be used.’ 

In one high school one auditing com- 
mittee composed of faculty members has 
taken charge. The committee found, when 
it began its work, vast irregularities. 
Business management was_ introduced. 
Audits of all books were conducted each 
semester. Order came out of chaos. All 
results were good. 

4. Grace T. Lewis. “Centralizing Student 
Activities in the High School.”’ The School 
Review, Vol. XXXI pp. 612-626. 

Students of educational problems are 
agreed on the wisdom of student partici- 
pation in activities of all kinds. There is 
difficulty in finding the proper balance. A 
high school situation was outlined. All 
faculty members and students belong to 
one big organization whose officers manage 
student affairs. There is now harmony, 
business methods and a surplus in the zen- 
eral treasury. 
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5. L. F. Jolley. “An Accounting System 
for High School Organizations.”’ School 
Review, Vol. XXXI, pp. 136-142. 

This is an argument for a centralized 
system of accounting: for all student or- 
ganizations. A system in operation is des- 
cribed. The system means business meth- 
ods, economy, a _ surplus and_e gen- 
eral good financal order. (End of ab- 
stracts. ) 

A number of years ago the late Coach 
Courtney, of the famous Cornell University 
crews, said on one occasion: “If athletics 
are not a good thing, they ought to be 
abolished. If they are a good thing for 
the boys, it would seem to me wise for the 
university to take over and control abso- 
lutely every branch of sport; do away with 
boy management; stop this foolish squan- 
dering of money; and see that the athletics 
of the university are run in a rational 
way.” 

The argument that Coach Courtney used 
Wwe approve and we expand. Do away with 
every student activity that is harmful or 
a waste of time. Then put the others under 
official, centralized management and great 
results will be achieved. The institution 
owes it to its students to make the most 
of student activities, and to see to it that 
they have the highest and most efficient 
types of business management. 
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The Origin and Development of 
Educational Objectives 


E. E. Ramsey 


Head, Department of Educaticn 
Indiana State Teachers College 


About one year ago there appeared from 
the Bureau of Educational Research of the 
College of Education of the University of 
Illinois a thorough-going digest of the re- 
search problems in education, which have 
appeared in the ten year period from 1918 
to 1927*°. In all, 3,650 articles are listed 
and these are subsequently classified. With- 
out going into detail with reference to the 
classified list? given by the authors, the 
following significant topics receive unusual 
recognition, as shown by the frequencies 
for each one. 


- Curriculum and Curriculum 


Construction ___________ 234 articles 
Renee 125 articles 
Surveys - .._.__._—_ 106 articies 
Secondary Education _. 101 articles 
Achievement Tests ____.___-_ 101 articles 
Abilities and Ability 

Grouping ______________ 100 articles 
Intelligence Tests ____..__.__ 99 articles 
Junior High School ____. _. 79 articles 


Three of these classifications, Curriculum 
and Curriculum Construction, Secondary 
Education, and Junior High School involve 
a consideration of objectives in practically 
every article, while Objectives is treated in 
thirty additiona) articles. At the same 
time that this question of objectives looms 
large in the periodical literature of the 
last decade, texts on education are loaded 
almost as heavily. The interest thus ex- 
pressed would seem to warrant a consider- 
ation of the basic origins of these objec- 
tives. 

Four general views of education have 
been developed in the last three-quarters 
of a century. They have not been mutu- 
ally exclusive,—they have overlapped each 
other functionally and historically. Yet 
each has had an epoch in which its max- 





*Monroe, et al. Ten Years of Educational Re- 
search, 1918-1927. Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Education Research, No. 42. Urbana: University 
of Illinois. 


"Ibid. Chapt. III, 


imum growth has been made, and during 
which it overshadowed the other develop- 
ments. As the ones developing earlier have 
been superseded, they have, coral-like, left 
a solid body of fact upon which their suc- 
cessors could build. It is not wonderful 
therefore that objectives are decidedly 
plural today. 


With much more than a general con- 
formity, these stages have followed closely 
upon the heels of the development of cer- 
tain lines of science, particulariy the bio- 
logic and the sociologic sciences. During 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
structural biology experienced the greatest 
period of growth it has had in any equal 
period of time. It gave the world the first 
sane, orderly, correlated knowledge of the 
structure of animal organisms, including 
man. The macroscopic and microscopic 
relationships were stated in orderly ways. 
In many particulars little has been added 
subsequently to these fields. But struc- 
tural study is always a formal procedure. 
The term formal is not used here in an 
oppobrious sense at all,—structure is a 
basal view of any organism. Education 
came in this period of time to take on more 
and more formalisms, because there were 
vastly more formal things to know. It 
was a period in which the school proce- 
dures were dominated by facts,—witness 
spelling, grainmar, geography, arithmetic, 
rhetoric, algebra,—each and every one of 
which was then at least seventy-five per 
cent useless in a practical way. We aren’t 
out of the woods in this matter yet, though 
the sifting process is gradually reducing 
the structural mass of each subject. It 
is removing some educational wisdom teeth 
and vermiform appendices. 


But the biological period did give some 
valuable considerations. Man was identi- 
fied as an animal, with a physical body 
that reflected a long physical history and 
the scars of change found over it and in 
it; with a brain that is still full of mystery. 
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This brain came to be thought of as the 
“organ of the mind.”’ The two are wonder- 
fully tied together by the groups of organs 
known as the special senses. These touch 
the environment and the brain through its 
function of mind interprets the environ- 
ment. Ultimately this fact grew to assume 
the dignity of a principle of teaching,— 
“There is nothing in the mind that has not 
previously been in the senses.” 
ciple points the way to a method of teach- 
ing and a philosophy of education that 
most teachers of academic subjects have 
not yet comprehended. They still identify 
materials in the text with experience,— 
it is indeed a type of experience, but not 
a type that results in other than formal- 
isms. Science discovered for the school 
the method of science—scientific method. 
The manual arts, home economics, music, 
and the fine arts, and, strange but true, 
some science teachers utilize the method. 
The period of formalized training thus 
pointed the way to deformalization. 

Biology discovered the significance of 
the long period of human infancy in its re- 
lation to growth, but the neural signifi- 
eance of this fact remained for those liv- 
ing in another educational epoch to solve. 

But the human mind is like a six-year 
old in one important sense. Both are 
bundles of questions. Masses of names 
such as Gray’s Anatomy or other similar 
works in any field presented always 
raised the How? and the Why? as corre- 
lated queries to the What? The period of 
physiology—function thus came into being. 
At once a much more difficult phase of 
biologic consideration was presented. The 
microscope revealed the nerve cell and 
nerve-fiber structurally but not function- 
ally. In the main a group of new tools 
became necessary. This period had very 
early beginnings, but the findings of the 
students of function are rather meagre be- 
fore 1890. So called physiologies ante- 
dating this time were misnomers,— they 
were anatomies in reality. 

The mind came to be considered as liv- 
ing and growing in the body; the “body is 
its soil.”” An added dignity to the human 
body came and the problem of physical ed- 
ucation was inducted into the (theoretic) 
curriculum. Please note the combination, 
physical education. Up to this time educa- 
tion had been a mental process, now this 


The prin- 


mental process is physicalized. Interesting 
inter-relationships were found between 
mind and body and between body and mind 
and interrelationism came to be under- 
stood. Is it not since the date 1890 that 
ninety per cent of the attention to the 
physical factors of the school plant in their 
relations to the child have been developed? 
Enter any school building erected before 
that date—and many since as well—to 
formulate your answer. Thus the use of 
the building in its relations to a child’s 
eyes, his respiration, his health, his com- 
fort, and many other relations came into 
being. 

At this point it becomes necessary to 
speak of the third period. The second and 
third periods from this stage go along 
hand in hand, barring a few social “spats”’ 
when they have ceased to “hold hands’’. 
It is a perfectly natural outcome that the 
How? and the Why? should be applied to 
the mind and its organ the brain as fully 
as to the cardiac muscles, the duodenum, 
or the auditory nerve. Thus, mental physi- 
ology, psychology, came practically con- 
currently with physiology. Psychology has 
differentiated itself somewhat strikingly 
from its sister science, but still it holds 
the same objectives with reference to the 
special senses, the brain, and the mind. 
Laying aside the controversial matters now 
in the field of psychology, there are still 
a conisderable number of contributions it 
has made to the field of education. It 
has refined the theory of the instincts, a 
field which is full of educational implica- 
tions and a field now used quite indiffer- 
ently in many cases. There is little agree- 
ment as to the nomenclature of the in- 
stincts and the question of the character 
of each instinct as named is _ raised. 
Whether each is unitary or within itself a 
complex manifestation of the inborn ten- 
dency is debated. A “rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet,’ and the ex- 
istence and usefulness of the unlearned 
responses are just as widely accepted. 

From the realm of physical science the 
question of the “horse power” of the mind 
has been suggested. For about fifteen 
years, wide spread attention has been ac- 
corded the inquiry. The instruments for 
measuring mental horse power are much 
cruder than is its counterpart in the physi- 
cal world. The results so far obtained 
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have, however, pointed out not only the 
quantitative character of the average nor- 
mal mind, but have revealed a principle 
that had been determined already in the 
field of biology. It is that the powers of 
the human brain are remarkably variable. 
In this fact lies one of the most funda- 
mental of principles which must underlie 
the reorganization of publie school pro- 
cedures and of its curricula. The idea of 
a single curriculum and a single standard 
of achievement based on this single curric- 
ulum must pass. A single standard for 
money is a highly acceptable standard but 
in education a single standard is most un- 
desirable. Progress in the reorganization 
of the schools and in the practices under- 
lying the objective suggested by this quan- 
titative variability is slow, but “we seek 
the law.” 

But a second fact has been revealed 
by intelligence testing. Quantitative vari- 
ability came to the surface of the results 
very early in the testing game. But a 
more significant variation is now revealing 
itself. Qualitative variability is found. All 
brains are not intellectually intellectual; 
some are mechanically intellectual, and 
others are socially intellectual. Our psy- 
chological instruments for the determina- 
tion of the elements found in the unknown 
in the child mind are as yet fearfully 
crude. But the recognition of the ques- 
tion, “‘What psychological elements are 
contained and in what quantity each or all 
is contained is the hopeful phase of the 
matter?” It is not to be inferred that these 
measurements can ever be reduced to the 
fine standards that the analytic chemist has 
in use. They cannot. It should not be 
true either. Otherwise the loss of the zest 
in watching for a new combination of 
mental elements. Variability! 

Psychology is guiding us in the deter- 
mination of the laws of learning and the 
educational psychologist is reducing these 
laws to various excellent types of pro- 
cedures for the teacher. Thus, there is 
emerging a new and a better methodology. 
Then, too, the teacher is given a well 
standardized tool in the nature of achieve- 
ment tests to test the relative value of a 
method, to test her own teaching power, 
and to test the progress of the student. 

Still more recently there has arisen the 
belief that the psychology of the emotional 
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life of the child must be studied. We seem 
to have but recently found that the charac- 
ter of the emotional response of a child 
is either a vast power plant or a hydraulic 
brake, as the case may be, in the child’s 
progress. No consideration thus far sug- 
gested can be of greater importance to the 
“dry”’ teacher, dry so far as presentation 
is concerned and dry in the sense of little 
material to present, to the caustic teacher, 
to the growler, and to the “driver” teach- 
er than this one is. Herein lies many of 
the facts of the offspring of psychology, 
mental hygiene. 


Within the last decade, the emergence 
of the fourth stage has been seen. The 
other stages have dealt with the individual 
very heavily and the third one almost 
wholly so. We have been dealing with the 
ultimate social unit or the social electron, 
the individual. But even as “one swallow 
doesn’t make a spring,”’ an electron doesn’t 
make a nugget. Even after individuals 
were developed as fully as modern theory 
could suggest, society was yet not at 
peace with itself. Here the socioliogist 
came upon the ground with his contribu- 
tion. The school is eagerly embracing 
this last, though at present incomplete 
contribution. The school quotes Tenny- 
son, “I am a part of all that I have met.” 
It quotes Kipling: 


“Now this is the Law of the 
Jungle—as old and as true 
as the sky; 

And the Wolf that shall keep it 
may prosper, but the Wolf that 
shall break it must die. 

As the creeper that girdles the 
tree-trunk, the Law runneth 
forward and back— 

For the strength of the Pack is 
the Wolf, and the strength of 
the Wolf is the Pack.” 


Developing individuals does not neces- 
sarily make life sweet and fruitful. We 
must live with people if our spiritual liv- 
ing is best and deepest. Society is for the 
individual just as fully as the individual 
is for society. The individual who runs 
counter to ultimate social worth-while-ness 
is running counter to himself. So the 
sociologists suggest to the educator the 
consideration of such topics as these: The 
physical compactness of human society; 
the resultant necessity of a social compact- 
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ness; the physical and the social interde- 
pendence of modern society; the apparent 
fixation of a machine age upon us, with its 
resultant “hells” and “heavens’’; the fact 
that each generation bequeaths to the next 
generation the contributions, both good 
and bad, of the race to date; and the neces- 
sity for giving each child his “share” in 
this social inheritance in all of its ever- 
increasing complexity. Answers to the 
above problems will answer the question, 
Why socialize children? 

It may be stated with relative safety 
that that school program which fails to 


draw its objectives from these four cardin- 
al considerations is facing the bankrupt- 
cy of both the human ontogenetic series 
and the human phylogenetic series. 

What then is the educational task of the 
immediate future? It is the integration of 
the fundamentals of these four great 
movements through a process of the most 
careful winnowing of each movement and 
of the proper dovetailing of each one with 
every other one so that the whole comes 
to be an institutional representation of 
the philosophy of interdependence. 


Dr. P. R. Hightower Studies Effect of Bible 
on Character 


Professor Pleasant R. Hightower of 
Butler University, Indianapolis, reported at 
the ninth International Congress of Psy- 
chology which was held this fall at Yale 
University, that a study which he has made 
shows that children who know their Bible 
lie and cheat more than children whose 
biblical knowledge is meager. The profes- 
sor examined 3,316 children, pupils in pub- 
lic and in delinquency. schools. 

He made it clear that he did not think 


the results of his test reflected in any way 
on the Bible as an influence on character. 
According to Professor Hightower the re- 
sults show definitely that mere knowledge 
of the Bible of itself is not sufficient to 
insure proper character attitudes. 

Dr. Hightower suggested, as means of 
making biblical instruction more effective, 
better methods of teaching, better trained 
Sunday school teachers, and better curri- 
cular arrangement of biblical material. 
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Education in Indiana—The Rural School 
Problem 


Francis M. Stalker 
Professor Emeritus of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


I. Present Status 


Indiana has ninety-two counties, one 
thousand sixteen townships, and approx.- 
mately twenty-one thousand teachers near- 
ly three thousand of whom teach in one- 
teacher rural schools. While much consoli- 
dation has taken place over the state in 
many counties, little or no progress has 
been made in this direction. This is due 
to physiography, the roads, the township 
unit, and lack of educational foresight and 
interest on the part of the people. While 
much more consolidation is possible there 
are many sections in which it will be 
neither possible nor desirable for years to 
come. 

It is probable that, with the artificial 
township lines eliminated and the schools 
located according to population centers, 
better educational facilities could be pro- 
vided in rural districts by establishing 
three types of schools; (1) schools for the 
first six grades; (2) schools for grades 
seven, eight and nine; and (3) schools for 
grades ten, eleven and twelve. The first 
type could be more local with shorter dis- 
tances for transportation; the second type 
could be less frequent with longer dis- 
tances for transportation; and the third 
type still less frequent with still longer 
distances. This plan would eliminate the 
increasing scores of small high schools 
with fewer than one hundred pupils, and 
many with fewer than fifty, and some even 
with fewer than twenty-five pupils. 

There is no such thing as equal educa- 
tional opportunity. The boy who goes to 
school in Podunk has nothing like the ad- 
vantages that the boy who goes to school 
in Indianapolis has. There is wide diver- 
sity in property values over the state. In 
many counties contiguous townships vary 
millions of dollars in wealth. As a con- 
sequence property values, tax rates and 
educational opportunities of close neigh- 
bors often vary. Contrary to the common 
notion, the truth is, that the larger the 


unit of taxation the greater are demo- 
cratic possibilities. 

The problems of education and agricul- 
ture are so closely related and linked that 
they must be solved together. Community 
centers must be established with schools 
and teachers providing the best educa- 
tional advantages for boys and girls in the 
remotest districts. While this applies to 
every type of rural education the one- 
teacher rural school is in most immediate 
need of improvement. It is true that In- 
diana has an eight hundred dollar mini- 
mum salary and that practically all schools 
have a 160 day minimum term. It is true 
that the minimum teacher preparation is 
high schoo! graduation and two years of 
professional training. But these things 
have not done much toward improving the 
the one-teacher school. Not much progress 
has been made in forty years. The same 
type of building and furniture, the same 
listless attitude on the part of parents, 
teachers and pupils, the same unattractive 
grounds, the same old atmosphere that 
gives anyone who has ever taught a one- 
teacher rural school a kind of sinking of 
the heart, or a feeling akin to nostalgia. 


Nobody is preparing te be a rural teach- 
er, certainly not in a one-teacher school. 
No one would think of going into one of 
these schools with the idea of becoming 
a permanent member of the community or 
even of staying five or ten years till some- 


thing is accomplished. There are no in- 
centives looking toward happy home life, 
or professional development or growth of 
salary. Of course under the township 
unit and present political conditions this 
would be impossible. And yet why should 
it be? There are scores of fine young men 
and young women who would gladly pre- 
pare for a life of service in rural com- 
munities if the proper conditions obtained. 
The conditions and the type of school that 
would meet the needs of a rural agricul- 
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tural community may be set down here. 
It is ideal; that is, it does not exist. How- 
ever, it not visionary or impractical. It 
is possible for any thrifty and forward 
looking community. 

Il. An Ideal One-Teacher Rural School 

Purpose.—The school should meet the 
nature and needs of the children of the 
community. Now nature is inherent and 
general; needs are environmental and in- 
dividual. The school must provide the 
common tools of education. But it must 
do more than that. Education shortly be- 
comes a purely individual problem made 
so by environment. The conditions and 
forces present in the community must be 
used. In a rural agricultural district the 
dominant industrial phases must be used 
in the school. These phases will be deter- 
mined by location, topography, soil, and 
other conditions. There may be general 
domestic farming or there may be special 
phases of horticulture or stock raising in 
commercial farming. The district may be 
particularly well adapted to the produc- 
tion of cereals, or vegetables, or fruit, or 
flowers, or sheep-raising. No matter what 
it is it will be part and parcel of the child’s 
life and may be made the key to his edu- 
cation. Education must show him how to 
live with people. It must prepare him to 
live completely by letting him live com- 
pletely from day to day in his home en- 
vironment. This is called socialization, 
but there is nothing new about it. Every 
teacher who has ever taught has socialized 
his pupils. 

Furthermore, the school should help the 
life of the community, materially, hy- 
gienically, socially, morally, politically, 
religiously, and it should help constantly. 
The difficulty is that the farmer has been 
unable to see how the school benefits him. 
Aside from reading, writing and arith- 
metic he sees no practical return. He wants 
and needs the help of his sons and daugh- 
ters as soon as possible. He is right 
about it and it should be the business of 
the school to aid the community in every 
way possible. It should be so closely allied 
with the life of the community and its 
program should be so elastic that the 
everyday problems shall become its prob- 
lems. The home chores, diet, clothing, 
shelter, repairs, mechanics, are all legiti- 
mate and pra ‘ical educational subject- 


matter. A Ford automobile, a tractor, a 
harvester, a threshing machine, a separa- 
tor, any and all of these are better texts 
than all the printed books in physics and 
mechanics. Cooking, sewing, dairying, 
seed scoring, orcharding, pruning, spray- 
ing, stock-raising, every phase of farm life 
is fit subject matter for the curriculum. 
Skill developed should be paid for in dol- 
lars and cents, and the pride of ownership 
and a bank account should be built into 
the boys and girls at school. Thrift and 
the eternal truth that “to earn a little and 
to spend a little less” is the fundamental 
principle of all financial success, should 
be stressed in the daily life of the child. 


Equipment.—This one-teacher’ school 
must have a place in which to do its work. 
(1) It must have grounds. These must be 
ample enough to meet the needs of the 
community. In any case there should be 
from five to forty acres. The land should 
be the best possible, well located, well- 
drained, good soil, 

(2) It must have buildings. First, it 
must have a cottage for the teacher where 
he can live comfortably. It should be neat, 
not to say beautiful, well equipped and 
well kept. It should have the necessary 
buildings work shop, and tools. Living for 
the teacher in the rural districts and towns 
is a problem in Indiana. The teacher 
should live in the community and be a part 
of its life. Automobile and interruban 
teachers cannot conduct an ideal school. 

Second, it must have a school building 
of proportions adequate to accommodate 
forty pupils. This building should be con- 
structed upon right architectural lines and 
should be attractive inside and outside. It 
should be well located on the grounds and 
if possible should face to the south. There 
should be a basement with furnace, fuel 
room, storeroom, and playroom. On the 
main floor there should be a vestibule, a 
hall, two workshops, and the schoolroom. 
The hall should be ample in width and 
should have built in its walls enough 
lockers for each pupil to have one of his 
own. The rooms and hall should be ar- 
ranged with folding doors so they can be 
thrown together for the community assem- 
bly room. The school room should be 
thirty-five feet long and twenty-five feet 
wide with a twelve-foot ceiling These di- 
mensions provide ample floor space, air 
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space and light space for forty pupils. The 
north side of this room should be almost 
solid glass to provide light with no shad- 
ows. Proper ventilation czn be provided 
through these windows. An_ expensive 
ventilation system is neither necessary nor 
practical. The desks and seats should be 
adjustable and movable and the lockers in 
the hall will make it possible for pupils 
to safe-guard their property on public oc- 
casions., 

The furniture and decorations should be 
attractive enough to appeal to the pride 
of patrons and pupils. This house should 
be the community center and should be the 
meeting place for all social affairs—edu- 
cational, political, and business. The 
Parent-Teacher Association, all pupil clubs, 
all entertainment should find a home here. 
Perhaps here is the solution to the boy 
and girl and parent problem. 

The teacher.—lIf grounds, and buildings, 
and equipment, and books, and even 
throngs of children were the school, the 
problem would be easy, the thing would 
be done. But through ail the centuries 
that have been the teacher has been the 
essential factor in making the school, and 
this will continue to be true through all 
the centuries to come. Now who shall 
teach this school? Some man or woman 
who has chosen teaching as a life calling. 
Some born teacher who has been born 
again. Some one who loves God’s out of 
doors, and children. Some graduate of an 
agricuitural college and teachers college 
who is quick to discover community prob- 
lems and knows how to go about solving 
them. Some student with initiative who 
knows how to work, and wants to work, 
and is willing to go and live in a rural 
community five years, or ten years, or like 
the Forest School Master for life. 
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Conditions for Carrying on This School. 
—First, to accomplish its purpose this 
school must continue the year round. It 
must in no sense be like the traditional 
rural school. Second, its program must be 
elastic and adjusted to the needs of the 
community. Even before the time of our 
present moribund constitution there were 
schools in Indiana for ten months each 
year. They extended from November to 
March exclusive, and from May to Septem- 
ber inclusive with April and October for 
planting and harvesting. This made it pos- 
sible for the older boys and girls to help on 
the farm. But we can do better than that. 
We can make all of the farm work a part 
of the school work under scientific supervi- 
sion. There is something of an approach 
to this idea in the work of the county 
agents, but it needs to go much further 
and to use the schools in training the 
children in the way they should go. In 
this scheme the teacher is to live on the 
ground and is to do what needs to be done 
for the boys and girls and the community 
in school and out. Under the teacher’s 
direction the pupils may work at home. 
Gardens, and corn clubs, and pig clubs, 
and calf clubs, and sheep clubs, and 
poultry clubs may be made real projects 
and worth whiie. All energy in door and 
out, all work and play may be made to 
count in education. The window panes 
of the school house will no longer be paint- 
ed, and the doors will be open, and field 
excursions will help education take all 
knowledge in book, and field, and stream 
for her province. 

Of course the teacher will study and 
know each boy and girl and parent. Of 
course the teacher will earn and receive 
a living salary. Of course, this, you under- 
stand is an ideal school. 
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Follow-Up Study of Class of 1928 of 
Indiana State Teachers College 


Robert K. Devricks, Registrar and Director 
of Studies, Indiana State Teachers 
College 


An intimate knowledge on the part of 
the students, faculty and administrative 
officers of the State Teachers College con- 
cerning the preparation of its former grad- 
vates for meeting the demands of the pub- 
lic schools is_ desirable. The State 
Teachers College is supported by the pub- 
lic, and its supporters should be protected 
from waste of their contributions by an 
intelligent interest in its students and the 
wise guidance of them. Students in train- 
ing should profit by the experiences of 
others and avoid the mistakes of their pre- 
decessors. 

The four year graduates of 1927-1928 
have been studied with the thought that 
their experiences would be typical of those 


of other classes. The license laws of the 
state had been in force for five years at 
the time this class graduated and the reg- 
ulations of the college were fairly uniform 
during that period. The information avail- 
able should help students choose their 
major subjects and their proper combina- 
tions. They should be able to determine 
more definitely the number of subjects they 
will be asked to teach and the subjects for 
which there is the greatest demand. 
There was a class of 304 graduates from 
the four year course in 1928. This class 
consisted only of those who were preparing 
for high school teaching, both the regular 
(216) and the special (88) subjects. 
Three of the eighty-eight had a second 








TABLE I 
SHOWING THE MAJORS OF THE 261 TEACHERS WHO WERE EMPLOYED 














: . . , ‘ : 
License | Majors Be- | Majors Not Permits to Teaching in 





Subjects Majors | ing Taught Being Taught) Teach Elementary 
| Subjects | Schools 

English 106 40-38 % 66-62 % 15 34 
Mathematics 43 30-70 % 13-30 % 6 5 
Latin 22 16-73 % 6-27 % 8 2 
French 5 0- 0 5-100 % 2 
Social Studies I 33 15-46 % 18-54 % 6 3 
Social Studies II 29 4-14 % 25-86 % 5 
Social Studies Total 62 19-31 % 43-69 [ 8 
Science Option I 22 19-86% 3-14 % 
Biology 9 
Botany 39 14-36 % 25-64 % 11 
Zoology 
Physics 25 14-56 % 11-44% 3 
Chemistry 16 5-31 % 11-69 % 
Geography 43 3- 8% 40-92 % 7 7 
Physiology 30 2- 6% 28-94 % 2 1 
General Science 22 9-45 % 11-55 % 14 
Music 22 19-86 % 3-14 % 4 1 
Art 14 8-57 Yo 6-43 % 3 2 
Home Economics 40 31-78 % 9-22 % 3 5 
Industrial Arts 29 25-86% 4-14% 3 
Physical Ed. Men 11 7-64 % 4-36 % 6 1 
Physical Ed. Women 5 4-80 % 1-20 % 10 
Commerce 23 22-96 % l- 4% 3 1 
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major, leaving eighty-five with one major. 
Of the 304 there were 261 employed dur- 
ing the year 1928-1929. Of these, forty- 
three continued to teach in the elementary 
schools and 218 in the high schools. There 
were forty-three or fourteen per cent whe 
did not teach. 


Recapitulation 
Graduates 1927-1928 ______. een alae 304 
Graduates of regular courses ____-_~_~ 216 
Graduates of special courses _____-_~ 88 
Graduates employed ___-______-_-_~- _ 261 
Graduates unemployed as teachers __ 43 
Graduates employed in high schools __ 218 
Grads. employed in elem. schools ___._ 43 


Table I is read as follows: Of the 
261 graduates, 106 selected English as one 
of their majors. There were forty Eng- 
lish majors or thirty-eight per cent teach- 
ing. English with sixty-six or sixty-two per 
cent not teaching English. There were 
fifteen permits granted to teach English. 
Thirty-four of those who majored in Eng- 
lish continued to teach in the elementary 
schools. 

Eighty-three teachers were granted a 
total of 105 permits to teach extra high 
school subjects. Tnirteen of the eighty- 
three were not teaching their majors but 
were teaching only the subjects for which 
they had permits. Reference to the records 
of the thirteen shows that although they 
had not met all of the requirements for 
license, yet they were quite well prepared. 
In many cases, they had enough credits for 
a license in the specific subject taught but 
lacked some other subject with which it 
must be combined. 

Report on the forty-three who were not 
employed or not heard from: 


ESE ee Ae ee Ne a 7 
Students in college ___.______ = 8 
Teaching out of state _..._ 4 
Employed as dieticians ____________ 2 
I cla 2 


Not teaching for other reasons __.___.__ 20 
Majors of those who were not teaching 
last year: 


i a 17 
a Re NL RF 3 
ES Se eine ee Tene SRE NL 4 
I al aia all 4 
UN ee 5 
LS aaa 5 
ene 5 


Biology ae 








Es a a ae am 
Chemistry —..__..___ ails Sai ee 4 
LT EIA AEM sD 5 
Physiology —__._______ Ba seiiidbiaiaaa™ Tae 
Physical Education—Women __.__--——s—saO2 
a ete it ae ne 5 
a ee 
Home Economics _________________ — 
I i 
ST Le sieieeaitiones” an 


Number of subjects taught by each 
teacher teaching high school subjects: 


Teaching one subject _._.____————ss(COsSés<—iz: 
Teaching two subjects __..._--—————éP#«2: 
Teaching three subjects __.__.__ 30 
Teaching four subjects ____.___ 2 


Of the 105 teaching one subject, seventy- 
two were teaching special subjects and 
thirty-three were teaching regular sub- 
jects. 

The number of graduates with no pre- 
vious experience in teaching was fifty-six, 
while the number with previous experience 
was 205. 

Number of subjects taught by those with 
no experience: 


Teaching one subject ________ aati 22 
Teaching two subjects ________ 27 
Teaching three subjects ___ ee 7 


Of the twenty-two there were seventeen 
teaching special subjects. 


The following tabulation is made to 
show with what other subjects each subject 
is combined. Some subject combinations 
are more natural and are probably most 
often combined in actual practice in high 
schools. However, students should turn to 
the first table and inform themselves of 
the demand for teachers of the various 
subjects. 

The demand may be determined by 
checking the number who are teaching 
their majors. It will be noted that the 
graduates of 1927-1928 who had mathe- 
matics, Latin, physics, and the special sub- 
jects were the most successful in obt tining 
positions teaching their majors. Refer.:<e 
to the majors of the unemployed tells 
about the same story. 

The figures on permits are quite sugges- 
tive. If many permits are granted in a 
subject, the chances are that there is a 
shortage of teachers of the subject. Ths 
is not always true because employers ask 
for permits in subjects like general science 
and make no real attempt to find licensed 
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teachers. They seem to think that some 
subjects can be taught with timited pre- 
paration. This is probably true to some 
extent of other subjects. 


Subject Combinations 
English combined with: 





tile 4 
Latin .... Peace EI oar REE Nee DEP ote ee Cm 16 
CE ERNE ONES: SESE SE -S cdi a 
ee a ciatsinin eine 39 
EEL HDT SON SN 
ESS I Sen ovced EE NO ee | 6 
SY siatdiieliahcerinaaeeiiaitind <ieeancatia ta tant aac 3 
Home Economics —_~-~_-~_- 15 
DE BERD nner eswenintwe 2 
Physical Ed.—Men _____--.-----... 3 
irre Nc ree ee I a Bea 5 
Total 122 


Mathematics combined with: 
EE Rae en a 


a ae SCE 
Social Studies _______ ae aaa 10 
Science _______ eee eee eae ee 25 
aa eee 1 
Industrial Arts ____~ Siciiiehieeensipesiaetniiee Recah te 1 
Physical Ed.—Men ________________ 1 
Ne anne DERE LS 2 
Total 45 
Latin combined with: 
English _______ a ee 16 
Ee 5 
EE Oe Le Se a 4 
AEE a ee Ne 1 
ee 1 
i 1 
Total 28 
French combined with: 
PLS Ae: nea Sega eee 4 
a aE I ae eS Ra 1 
I a a a a 2 
Physical Ed.—Men ________-_______ 1 
Total 8 
Social Studies combined with: 
EEE A oe ea a ee 33 
RE a Cs ee 10 
ESRC Sempre omens SNe ee Tce 4 
er a se Ne MO SRN ae 14 
EEO a: St eT EN 1 
ETO Me Oe 1 





Physical Ed.—Men —.._............ 1 
Total 72 
Science combined with: 
SIT is inccennstgiitiptabiddinaniapctidnasieianditins 26 
RS Tene See ae eu 24 
ean ee ace! SS 3 
Ene See eee Fe De Oe Pic A 
Te Se ee 13 
BY ‘silinintisitininiitabiitinitininimesailiaiiaiictind cimesmmeed 2 
ET a MS eS 2 
I ei 7 
Physical Ed.—Meen —____~----.-___-_-_ 2 
Physical Ed.—Women ____-___-__-___ 5 
LTT ATL Te TS 3 
III niciciciencrinsititticiicisstniitaninstitintatintasin lita 2 
Total 89 
Music: 
| ET Te ee ee 19 
ITY © iicciisccncetiiiiiaiiantltt thik itt te 
ee ee ee ee ea ee 1 
A a ae ae 1 
BI scinniininticcansectisieietiiiaaaiianit aii 1 
Total 28 
Art: 
| REN ecm MeN aE a LE 6 
ES ee ae SEN MCN ee LES Ce 3 
TE RSS ete 2 
RT I Se ee 7 Ne TE 1 
= i te al 1 
I i 1 
Physical Ed.—Women —_____________ 1 
Total 16 
Home Economics: 
pS ae Rees eR ae a 
Ee se Ee Ce SRS 15 
I a 1 
a i 1 
I 1 
IS PR cea SME A EES coe eo 2 
Pa Meee! Te re ta a 1 
EE LCS a epee Se ee 1 
Total 49 
Industrial Arts: 
eee eer 15 
Ne aE Lm am ear oN os 2 
IE ee 1 
cs oe reeves en eT 1 
Sy IID is ccinssenscnsuiinncitipesiisiatibiameas neal tees 3 
ae eee Ne ene ane 7 
SI cident inhi ia tectatiia alias esti 1 
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Physical Ed.—Men __._._______---_-.._ 1 
Total 31 

Physical Education—Men: 
EE eee ae TN, 
SSL Ne Ree 
ET IE te epee } 
0 ee 
Se eR Ne 
SO a 
Total 9 

Physical Education—Women: 
SESE EES Aes ne aT ee RD ae 1 
ATA Se Ce a eam eT ED 1 


RE LT re 5 
I hc ce Ge os eS 8 a eee 
i 1 
Total 9 
Commerce: 
i 16 
EE a ee eRe 5 
a ot i 2 
Science _____ re AAPOR Re een 3 
Home Economics ___~_- OED Fea POL ae STEN 1 
Physical Ed.—Women —__---------_-~ 1 
Total 28 








Alumni will be able to get a program of 
music and readings from their college 
every Tuesday evening from 8:30 to 9:30 
P. M., through station WBOW, Terre 
Haute, Ind. This station operates on 228.9 
meters, 1310 kiloc. Suggestions and com- 
ments may be sent to J. B. Hershman, in- 
structor in physics at Indiana State Teach- 
ers College, who has charge of the college’s 
radio programs. Miss Laura Mae Briggs, 
junior in the college music department has 
been selected to assist Mr. Hershman in 
arranging the Indiana State Programs. 





You often hear it said that our public 
schools nowadays are spending too much 
time on “fads and frills’”’ of education and 
are neglecting to give their pupils a 
thorough grounding in the solid funda- 
mentals of elementary knowledge. 

Dr. Carleton H. Mann of Asheville, N. C., 
recently took time to look into the matter. 
He reports that the modern schools, far 
from neglecting the essentials, are actually 
devoting much more time to instruction in 


the “three R’s’” than schools of the old 
days ever did. 


“Pupils in the present era,” he says “get 
twice as many hours of instruction in the 
‘three R’s’ as the pupils of 1866, and four 
times as much as the pupils of 1926. If we 
are giving them educational features that 
their grandfathers did not get, we are also 
giving them much better grounding in the 
elements.’’—Frankfort, Ind., Times. 





Dr. L. A. Pechstein, dean of the college 
of education, University of Cincinnati, was 
the principal speaker at the high school 
conference held at Indiana University, 
November 22 and 23. He talked upon 
aspects of secondary education. Dean 
H. L. Smith of the school of education, 
Indiana University, addressed the body 
upon European Practices in the Reorgani- 
zation of Adolescent Education. The round 
table discussions considered the articula- 
tion and the curriculum of the secondary 
schools. 
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An Objective Measure of Elementary Teach- 
er-in-T'raining Achievement 


J. W. Jones 
Director, Division of Research 
Indiana State Teachers College 


The primary obligation of a teachers 
college is to train prospective teachers. 
Just what should be included in the train- 
ing process is a moot question, although 
there is more or less uniformity of opini- 
on on several phases of teacher training. 
First, the prospective teacher should have 
a knowledge of the subject matter to be 
taught in the public schools. Second, the 
prospective teacher should have training in 
the teaching process. Third, the prospec- 
tive teacher should have developed during 
the training period those personality traits 
requisite to successful teaching. The 
amount and kind of training in each of 
these fields are conditioned by the judg- 
ment of experienced persons, although it 
is true that there is considerable difference 
of opinions on the various problems in- 
volved. 


One of the principles conisdered in the 
formation of the present teacher-training 
program for Indiana was that a knowledge 
of the subject matter adapted to the par- 
ticular grades to be taught was essential. 
In the elementary teacher-training field a 
rather definite curriculum was outlined 
and provisions were made for instruction 
of prospective elementary teachers in sep- 
arate classes. However, no regulations 
have been made establishing the content of 
the several courses, this matter being left 
to the departments in charge. 


It seems fair to assume that prospective 
elementary teachers should know the sub- 
ject matter required of eight-grade gradu- 
ates. It follows then that teacher-training 
institutions must supply this information 
during the training period. The teacher- 
training institution should have the right 
to establish additional subject-matter qual- 
ifications for its graduates and to assume 
the prospective elementary teachers will 
have a broader knowledge of the subject 
matter than is required of the eighth-grade 
graduate. 

The problem of this study was to com- 


pare the scholastic achievement of the 
teachers-in-training for the elementary 
license in the Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege with the achievement of eighth-grade 
pupils when both groups were measured by 
the same objective test. 

With the wide spread use of the eighth- 
grade Indiana Compositie Achievement 
Test in Indiana and the subsequent estab- 
lishment of norms for the various subjects 
covered by the test as well as the test as 
a whole, the subject matter achievement 
of eighth grade pupils by objective methods 
has been determined and reported by the 
author of the test.* 

In the fall of 1927 the Indiana Compo- 
site Achievement Test was given to 204 
students enrolled in the elementary teach- 
er-training curriculum at the Indiana State 
Teachers College. Form A of the test was 
given during the first week of school, with- 
out any previous notice to the students, 
and with no subsequent discussion. In 
June, 1929, Form D of the test was given 
to those students still in school completing 
their two-year course. This test was given 
without any previous instructions to the 
group. The tests include questions in the 
following subjects, the number following 
the subject indicates the term in which 
the subject is usually taken: 


American History (3) 
Indiana History (4) 
Civies (5) 

Geography (4) 
Physiology (6) 
Arithmetic (2) 
Reading (3) 

Language (4) 

Spelling. 


The charts which follow show the range 





*Wright, W. W., The Development and Use of a 
Composite Achievement Test. Bulletin, School of 
Education, Indiana University. Vol. V, No. 3. 
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of the middle fifty per cent of the scores 
on the several parts of the test. The 
scores of the two forms used were changed 
to the same base for purpose of compari- 
son. Figure 1 gives the graphs for 5000 
eighth-grade students, for the total group 
taking the test in 1927, and for the forty- 
seven who finished the course. The upper 
bar gives the range of scores for the mid- 
dle fifty per cent of 5000 eighth grade stu- 
dents as established by Mr. Wright. The 
middle bar gives the range of scores for 
the middle fifty per cent of the 204 Indi- 
ana State Teachers College students who 
took the test in 1927. This bar might 
be said to indicate the extent of knowledge 
of eighth grade subjects, as measured by 
the test used, which these students had at 
the time they entered the teachers college. 
It is interesting to note the influence of 
four years of high school training on this 
graph. The lower bar in the chart shows 
the range of the scores of the middle fifty 
per cent of the students who completed the 
two-year course. The extent to which this 
bar has moved to the right on the chart 
is assumed to be a measure of the progress 
made by the students as a result of their 
two-year training period. Figure 2 com- 
pares the performance of those who com- 
pleted the two-year training course with 
the eighth-grade norms. In this chart the 
record of the students who completed the 
two-year training curriculum on the first 
test is compared with their record on the 
second test. Both graphs show rather 
clearly that the two-year training period 
has contributed materially to the know- 


— — — _ a —— -- a ee ee 





ledge of subject matter represented by the 
test. The remaining graphs show the pro- 
gress in the various subjects of the test. 
The term in which the students are re- 
quired to take a subject does not seem to 
be a factor in the performance on the 
tests, since the greatest progress appears 
to have been made in subjects taken early 
in the training course. 

A study of the charts which follow seems 
to indicate that the subject-matte. content 
of the elementary teacher-training curricu- 
lum varies in its contribution to the stu- 
dents’ knowledge of eighth-grade subject- 
matter as measured by the test. While it 
is recognized that a knowledge of eighth- 
grade subject matter is not necessarily an 
adequate criterion for measuring the 
achievement of teachers-in-training, still 
it is the only known criterion for which 
objctive data are available by means of 
which such a study could be made. No 
doubt a state-wide study of this nature 
would reveal similar results in the other 
teacher-training institutions of the state. 
If so, the teacher-training institutions 
might well consider the advisability of ac- 
ceptable objectives in the various courses. 
It seems reasonable to assume that such 
objectives might well be established in the 
light of the course of study to be taught 
in the elementary school and the capacity 
of the teachers-in-training to master sub- 
ject-matter equivalent to their level of 
educational maturity somewhat in advance 
of that required of elementary pupils. In 
a teachers college it would seem that both 
of these objectives should be attained. 





8th Grade 


I. S. T. C. 1927 


I. S. T. C. 1929 









































Figure 1. The range of scores on the 
Indiana Composite Achievement Test of 
the middle fifty per cent of the 204 Indi- 
ana State Teachers College elementary 
teacher-training students compared with 
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the middle fifty per cent of 5000 eighth 


grade students and the middle fifty per 
cent of the 47 ‘students who completed the 
two-year elementary teacher-training cur- 
riculum. 
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Figure 2. The range of scores on the 
Indiana Composite Achievement Test of 
the middle fifty per cent of the forty-seven 
Indiana State Teachers College elementary 
teacher-training students who took the In- 


The following figures show the range of 
scores in the several subjects of the Indi- 
ana Composite Achievement Test for the 
middle fifty per cent of the forty-seven 
students who completed the two-year ele- 
mentary teacher-training curriculum. The 
graphs are compared with the range of 


diana Composite Achievement Test in 1927 
and 1929 compared with the scores of the 
middle fifty per cent of 5000 eighth-grade 
students. 


scores made by 5000 eighth grade gradu- 
ates on the same test. The bars of the 
charts show the first quartile, median, and 
third quartile points. The number in par- 
enthesis indicates the term in which the 
subject is usually taken. 
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Figure 3. American History (3) 
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Figure 4. Indiana History (4). 
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Figure 5. Civics (5). 
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Figure 6. Arithmetic (2). 
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Figure 7. Language (4). 
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Figure 9. Geography (4). 
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Figure 10. Physiology (6) 
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Reading (3). 
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The Teachers College Journal enters the 
field of educational literature with this 
issue. While the primary function of the 
Journal will be to report studies of inter- 
est to those actively engaged in teachers 
college work, the Journal will also contain 
material of general educational value. The 
publication will not be limited to any one 
phase or department of the teachers col- 
lege work, but will endeavor to report 
studies in the several departments of the 
modern teachers college. An effort will be 
made to extend the service of the Journal 
to the teachers colleges of the United 
States and to invite contributions from 
those persons who are interested in the 
teacher training program. 





There are state traffic laws dealing with 
the problems of school bus transportation, 
but laws do not prevent accidents. It is 
doubtful if any one thing will prevent 
school bus accidents. Last year several 
accidents were reported due to an automo- 
bile passing when the school bus stopped. 
While it is the automobile driver’s business 
to be alert, it seems that a state wide color 
scheme for school busses would help in 
such cases. So far as is known, there is 
no such recommendation in any of the 


—— eee nee — 


present regulations for school busses in 
indiana, the matter being left to the manu- 
facturers. If a uniform color scheme for 
school busses would help reduce the school 
bus accident total, it would be worth try- 
ing. 





A problem, a plan of attack, and free- 
dom to work offer to each individual his 
greatest chance for growth and happiness. 
With the opening of the new school year 
it would seem that the time is again with 
us when we can subscribe to such philoso- 
phy of education and resolve to carry out 
in our teaching such a scheme as will in- 
sure growth and happiness for the thou- 
sands of students allotted to our guidance 
as teachers. 

Such a philosophy does not require a 
fixed course of study and a pouring out or 
in of information. Rather, it challenges 
the teacher with the leading of the child 
to see his own wisdom and then removing 
the personality of the teacher as a giver 
of wisdom and substituting a helper and 
provider of the opportunity to work. 

As one watches the thousands of boys 
and girls entering the schools this fall, ap- 
proaching the next grade—the next bit of 
fixed subject matter to master, the fixed 
desks, the stabilized scheme of it all— 
one can feel that we have reduced the 
educational process to a machine-like plan 
of production and wonder where it all will 
lead. Are we developing individuals or 
groups——personalities or generalities? Is 
there not some danger to be considered in 
the whole scheme of mass education which 
we, as a progressive nation, have been slow 
to grasp? Certainly there are leaders 
pointing the way but it may require a rev- 
olution to get all to follow their guidance. 

The multitude of details which must be 
worked out in order to enable our schools 
to develop in the youth of the nation the 
proper attitude toward the problems of 
life and the means of solving them, so far, 
in most cases, have caused the schools to 
follow the lock step of mass educational 
practice. 

The future, no doubt, will see some 
changes in the attention to the whole prob- 
lem of the happiness of the individual, 
which is just another way of saying that 
mental health is the result of a problem, 
a plan, and freedom to work. 
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Devices and Techniques of 
Supervision 


J. R. Shannon 
Associate Professor of Education 
Indiana State Teachers College 


‘“‘Most discussions of supervision in the 
past have treated only of methods of teach- 
ing and have left untouched methods of 
supervision.’ Many of the remaining dis- 
cussions have treated the importance of 
supervision, the administrative organiza- 
tion necessary for supervision, the traits 
and training of the supervisor, and other 
related topics which are secondary to the 
principal problem of supervision, namely, 
how to supervise. Very little attention 
has been given to devices and technique 
of supervision. Only a small number of 
articles have been written which when read 
by a supervisor will result in better super- 
vision. Most of the literature on the sub- 
ject is about supervision but does not deal 
with the thing itself. The essential theme 
in a discussion of supervision of instruc- 
tion is that of devices and technique of 
supervision. 


Medical science knows of many devices 
which will assist nature to correct its own 
weaknesses. It knows also of some ha!f 
dozen specifics, such as sulphur for itch 
and quinine for malaria, which are parti- 
cularly effective in combating certain phys- 
ical maladies. As the science of medical 
therapeutics advances, more specifics and 
more means for assisting nature will be 
discovered. 


The science of school supervision knows 
of a number of devices that will assist 
teachers to correct their own weaknesses. 
Also, it knows of a few specifics. Super- 
vision will become more scientific in pro- 
portion to the rate at which new devices 
are discovered to assist teachers and new 
specifics are discovered to correct weak- 
nesses, Supervisors must learn what 
string to pull or button to press in order 
to obtain teacher improvement. 





INewlon, Jesse H. ‘“Reorganizing City School 
Supervision.”’ The Journal of Educational Method, 
June, 19238, 404. 


There should be available for present 
and prospective supervisors a body of liter- 
ature on supervision of instruction which 
shows the relative usefulness of different 
supervisory agencies and specific instruc- 
tions in the technique of using each. This 
literature should show, also, specific exer- 
cises which a supervisor can prescribe for 
a teacher so that when they are followed 
by the teacher improved efficiency will re- 
sult. It is easy for a supervisor to say 
to a teacher, “Your speaking voice is not 
effective; you should give attention to 
this,””’ but what can the supervisor recom- 
mend to the teacher as an exercise which 
the teacher can follow with the assuran’e 
that an improved speaking voice will re- 
sult? 

There are three aspects «f the complete 
process of supervision of instruction. After 
Julius Caesar defeated the King of Pontus 
in battle, his comment, translated to Eng- 
lish, was, “I came, I saw, I conquered.” 
Caesar was not a school supervisor, but 
he showed by his comment the three as- 
pects of a complete act of supervision. A 
supervisor must come, see, and conquer. 
By coming is meant that the supervisor 
must get into the teachers’ classrooms. He 
cannot supervise effectively from the of- 
fice. By seeing is meant that the super- 
visor must diagnose. Diagnosis has been 
described as nine-tenths of a cure. The 
mathematics of this proportion cannot be 
verified, but the general implication of the 
assertion is correct. Certainly a cure is 
impossible, except as an accident, until 
after a correct diagnosis has been made. 
By conquering is meant the application of 
corrective measures by a supervisor to im- 
prove a teaching situation after he has 
diagnosed it. 

All three of these elements are essential. 
A supervisor cannot conquer without see- 
ing, and he cannot see without coming. ‘1'0 
come is only to visit; to come and see is to 
inspect; to come, to see and to conquer is 
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to supervise. A certain county superinten- 
dent was described one time as being the 
best county superintendent the county had 
ever had because he got into the teachers’ 
classrooms. In getting into the classrooms 
he was muking an excellent beginning to- 
ward supervision, but his supervision stop- 
ped th-re. When he got into a classroom 
he did not see, and therefore he could not 
conquer. 

A discussion of supervision of instruc- 
tion should treat these three aspects of 
the process. It should point out, among 
other things, how a supervisor can find 


time to come, how. he should make his 
supervisory schedule, the technique he 
should employ in visiting, the plan he 


should follow in visiting, and the school 
subjects and grades and teacher traits and 
activities in which supervision is probably 
most needed. It should point out the de- 
vices a supervisor should employ in analyz- 
ing a teaching situation and the technique 
he should exercise in using the devices. It 
should point out, as has been stated before, 
the agencies and devices for conquering 
and the techniques to be followed in the 
use of each. Prerequisite to all of these 
points which fall under the three aspects 
of supervision of instruction, a complete 
discussion of supervision should treat those 
fundamental policies that should underlie 
the whole supervisory program. Some of 
these policies are that supervision should 
be scientific, that it should be democratic, 
that it should recognize individual differ- 
ences among teachers, that supervision is 
a service agency to teaching, and that 
supervision should be unified, 

There are two kinds of supervision of 
instruction, corrective and creative. Cor- 
rective supervision consists of the atten- 
tion a supervisor will give to individual 
teachers in order to bring each up to the 
general level of proficiency of the others. 
It is concerned with the strengthening of 
specific weaknesses in individual teachers. 
Creative supervision consists of a year’s 
program of work with a faculty in the pur- 
suit of some project which is a new de- 
parture for them. An example of a year « 
project for creative supervision is that of 
establishing in a school a working system 
of directed study. Such a program might 
consist of a series of teachers’ meetings in 
which the theory of directed study would 
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be presented and discussed by the teachers, 
and the use of demonstrations, directed 
readings, visits and individual conferences 
as follow-up devices with individual teach- 
ers. 

There is no danger of ever running ou: 
of projects which might be appropriate 
for yearly creative supervisory programs. 
The science of education is advancing so 
rapidly that there will always be something 
new. This array of material for use in 
yearly programs of creative supervision, 
combined with the fact that there will al- 
ways be a demand for corrective super- 
vision, due to the fact that there is a con- 
tinuous influx of new teachers into the pro- 
fession, removes any possibility that super- 
vision of instruction will ever become un- 
necessary. 

The lines along which the improvement 
of a teacher can be effected are these: 

Personal and social traits, technique of 
classroom management, general technique 
of instruction, special technique of instruc- 
tion, knowledge of subject matter, know- 
ledge of children, and knowledge of con- 
ditions under which teaching is being at- 
tempted. The supervisor must know what 
the standards in each of these lines for 
improvement are, but the presentation of 
such standards cannot be called a treatise 
in supervision. A synopsis of general and 
special methods courses is not supervision. 
A knowledge of the standards in the vari- 
ous lines for teacher improvement is pre- 
requisite for supervision. Assuming that 
a supervisor is prepared with these know- 
ledges, a discussion in supervision of in- 
struction should concern the manner in 
which the supervisor can attain each of 
these standards in the personality and pro- 
cedures of his teachers. 

A complete discussion of supervision of 
instruction should include at least three 
units: first, devices and technique of super- 
vision; second, the supervision of the 
special techniques in the teaching of the 
elementary-school subjects; and third, the 
supervision of the special techniques in 
che teaching of the secondary-school sub- 
jects. All of these units are essential, but 
the primary one is devices and technique 
of supervision, regardless whether appli- 
cable to the elementary school or to the 
high school. 

The complete preparation of a supervi- 
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sor of instruction should include actual 
participation in supervision under direc- 
tion. Training of supervisors should in- 
clude directed practice just as the training 
of teachers includes directed practice. No 
treatise in supervision of instruction can 
give a prospective supervisor actual skill 
in the practice of supervision, but a first- 
class treatise in supervision should include 
a discussion of the best means known for 


directing the practice of potential supervi- 
sors. 

Supervision, then, is not a review of 
methods courses. A discussion of supervi- 
sion should show the manner in which a 


supervisor can proceed to direct the im- 
provement of teachers. A small number of 
articles have been written with this aim. 
May their tribe increase. 








Education Here, There, and Elsewhere 


Glen Curtis is the principal of the 
Martinsville, Ind., high school this year. 





John L. Bloxsome who formerly taught 
in the Alexandria schools is a new member 
of the history department at Rose Poly- 
technic Institute this year. 





Henry C. Diest, a teacher in the schools 
of Indiana for the last forty-two years, has 
resigned in place as a member of the Col- 
umbus, Ind., high school faculty. 





V. L. Tatlock is the new principal of 
the Bloomington, Ind., high school. He 
succeeds H. E. Binford who left the 
Bloomington place to become assistant 
superintendent of the Louisville, Ky., 
schools. L. R. Gregory who was formerly 
assistant superintendent of the Louisville 
schools has been elected superintendent 
of the school system of the southern city. 





Andrew P. Krentel, 75, instructor in the 
engineering department at Michigan State 
College for 27 years, died last of July at 
his home in Lansing. 





I. M. Kenworthy, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Morgan county schools, is 
assistant state school relief auditor in the 
Indiana department of education. 





Eugene B. Butler, director of statistics 
in the educational reference and research 
division of the Indiana department of edu- 
cation, recently resigned. He is now asso- 
ciated with the Mentzler, Busk Publishing 
company. 





D. L. Downing is the new superinten- 


dent of the Covington-Troy township con- 
solidated school at Covington, Ind. He 
succeeds H. C. Wysong. 





Chauncey W. Boucher, superintendent 
of the Valparaiso schools for the last 17 
years, resigned this last summer. The 
school board would not accept his resig- 
nation for this school year, but did accept 
it to take effect Aug. 31, 1930. 





John <A. Linebarger, who has been 
superintendent of the Rockville, Ind., 
schools for the last twenty-three years, 
resigned his position this last year to be- 
come affiliated with Longmans, Green and 
Co. 





Charles F. Miller, superintendent of the 
Indianapolis schools, has been appointed a 
member of the committee on international 
relations of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Miller was formerly state sup- 
erintendent of instruction. 





A commission to study the Indiana joint 
and consolidated school system has been 
appointed by Governor Harry G. Leslie. 
The commission will study the number, 
condition, organization, control, mainten- 
ance, and general efficiency of the joint 
and consolidated school systems of the 
state. 





High school principals of Indiana met 
at Indiana University, Bloomington, for the 
eighth annual high school principals’ con- 
ference, November 22 and 23. The con- 
ference was held under the auspices of the 
school of education of the university. 
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How to Construct and Use Non-Standard- 
ized Objective Tests. By Gale Smith, 
superintendent of schools, Rennselaer, 
Ind. Fowler, Ind.: The Benton Review 
Shop. 1929. pp. vi, 168. 


The purpose of this book is to show 
teachers and school supervisors how to 
use non-standardized objective tests for the 
improvement of instruction. It deals with 
the preparation and administration of such 
tests and the handling of the data obtained 
by the application of such tests. 

The content is revealed by the Table of 
Contents: 

“Introduction: Purpose of the Book— 
Uses to which New Type Tests May be 
Put. 

“Technique of Construction of Objective 
Tests: Completion Questions—Multiple 
Choice Questions—True False Questions— 
Matching Questions—Relative Merits of 
Different Forms—Examples of Miscellane- 
ous and Combination Forms. 


“Content of Objective Tests: High 
School: Achievement Test, United States 
History—7th Grade History and Civics 
Test—11th Grade English Test—Practice- 
Exercise Tests, 3rd Grade English, 11th 
Grade English, 9th Grade Latin, 3rd Grade 
Language. 

“Giving and Scoring Objective Tests: 
Methods of Giving and Scoring—Diagnos- 
tic Chart Tabulation of Results— Calcula- 
tion of Median and the Mean. 

“Interpretation of Scores: Arrangement 
of the Distribution Sheet—Calculation of 
Percentiles—Chart for Calculation of Per- 
centiles—Relation of Percentiles to Nu- 
merical School Grades and Letter Group- 
ings—Chart for Translation of Percentiles 
into School Grade—Graphic Representa- 
tion of Data. 

“The Use of Objective Tests for Diag- 
nosis: Illustrations of Recording of Test 
Data on Diagnostic Charts—Use of Diag- 
nostic Charts. 

“Use of Objective Tests for Reteach- 
ing: Methods of Handling Sequence 
of Practice Tests for Reteaching—The 
Analysis of Results Obtained from Prac- 
tice Tests in Different Subjects. 

“Use of Objective Tests for Supervi- 
sion of Instruction, Organization of Sub- 


Around the Reading Table 





ject Matter, and Improvement of Teaching 
in General: Division of Subject-Matter in- 
to ‘Work Units’—Supervision by Means of 
Objective Tests—Objective Tests and the 
Teacher’s Thorough Organization of Sub- 
ject-Matter—-Objective Tests and_ the 
Pupil. 

“The Use of Objective Tests for Super- 
vision of Study and for Individual Teach- 
ing: Objective Tests for Assignment Work; 
Aiding the Pupil to Select Essentials— 
Objective Tests for Individual Pupil Pro- 
gress—lIllustrations of Objective Tests 
Used for Supervised Study—Analysis of 
Results Obtained from Short Objective 
Tests—Bibliography.”’ 

This is a practical book which shall prove 
of value to all teachers. 





Farley, Belmont Mercer. What to Tell the 
People About the Public Schools. Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 355. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Pp. viii- 
136. 

This volume presents: First. A study to 
determine in what topics of schools news 
the patrons of the schools are most inter- 
ested. 

Second. An evaluation of newspaper 
practice in reporting the schools. 

Third. A classified list of school news 
topics prepared as a practical help for the 
educator in planning his interpretation 
program. 





Kindergarten. Published by the Terre 
Haute, Ind., Public Schools. 
A pictorial bulletin showing the worth 
of the kindergarten in the school system 
and what is being done in Terre Haute. 





Some Aspects of Current Efforts to Im- 
prove College Instruction. By Floyd W. 
Reeves and John Dale Russell. Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, Vol. I, No. 
2. | 
Because of the lack of space in the cur- 
rent Yearbook of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education for the sum- 
marization of published and unpublished 
investigations and experiments dealing 
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with efforts to improve college instruction, 
Mr. Reeves, a member of the yearbook 
committee, was given permission to publish 
these investigations as a bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service of the University 
of Kentucky. The present bulletin, there- 
fore, may rightly be considered as supple- 
ment to the current Yearbook. 

The subjects which are considered in 
this supplement are: Uses Made by Col- 
leges of Intelligence Test Results; The Pre- 
diction of Scholastic Success; Selective Ad- 
mission of Students; Classifying Students 
into Ability Groups for Instructional Pur- 
poses; The Relation of Class Size to the 
Effectiveness of Instruction; The Mea- 
surement of the Results of Instruction; 
Diagnosis, Remedial Instruction, and Edu- 
cational Guidance. 





Report of Joint Committee on Economy in 
the Public Service, with Survey Reports 
on State Administrative Agencies. 
Published by State of Ohio, pursuant 
to house joint resolution No. 9, adopted 
by the general assembly, Feb. 23, 1927. 


This report has seven parts: Part I— 
General Administration; Part I]—Finance 
and Taxation; Part III—Agriculture; Part 
IV—Education; Part V—Public Welfare 
and Health; Part VI—Commerce and In- 
dustry; Part VII—Public Work and High- 
ways. 





Handbook Indiana School Law. By Frank 
R. Stephenson. Fowler, Ind.: The Ben- 
ton Review Shop. Pp. xii, 224. 


‘The author states in the preface that 
the purpose of this book is “‘to provide a 


source of general principles of school law 


as found in the interpretations of the 


statutes by the higher courts, in such a 
form that it can be understood by the lay- 
man and the classroom teacher.” This book 
should be of value to school officials. The 
chapter on “How to Find the Law’”’ is es- 
pecially valuable to the executive who 
wishes to broaden his information on 
points of law relating to schoo] affairs. 





Fourth Yearbook, Department of Class- 
room Teachers. Published by the De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers, Na- 
tional Education Association. 


For the information of our readers who 
do not receive copies of yearbooks of the 
Department of Classroom Teachers the 
contents of the Fourth Yearbook are listed 
herewith: Creative Work in Teaching (tak- 
ing up the idea in each subject); Teacher 
Load; Special Activities of Local Organi- 
zations and Professional Problems; State 
Organizations of Classroom Teachers, and 
Official Records. 


This yearbook, published in June, is de- 
voted to Creative Teaching and Profes- 
sional Progress. 





Twentieth Century Practice Exercises and 
Objective Tests in Physics. By Gale 
Smith, superintendent of schools, Renn- 
selaer, Ind. Fowler, Ind.: The Benton 
Review Shop, 1929. Pp. 113. 


A set of practical tests for high school 
physics students. Consists of twenty-eight 
units based upon five high school textbooks 
in the subject. A teacher’s manual and 
scoring key have been prepared by the 
author. This set of exercises is a practical 
application of objective tests to a high 
school subject covering in some detail the 
year’s work. 


i... 
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Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Education 
Conference, University of Kentucky. 
University of Kentucky, Bulletin of the 
Bureau of School Service, Vol. I, No. 3. 





A summary of the entire conference, 
including the addresses made before it on 
the following topics: Changing Conceptions 
of Curriculum Making; Who Should Make 
the Curriculum; The Use of Activity An- 
alysis in Curriculum Construction; Curric- 
ulum Practice in Denver; The Elementary 
School Curriculum; A Summary of a Study 
of the Evolution of the High School Cur- 
ricula in Kentucky; The College Curricu- 
lum. 





An Analysis of the Attitudes of American 
Educators and Others toward a Pro- 
gram of Education for World Friend- 
ship and Understanding. By Henry 
Lester Smith, dean, school of education, 
and Leo Martin Chamberlain. Indiana 
University School of Education Bulletin, 
Vol. V, No. 4. 
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Techniques Used in Dealing with Certain 
Problems of College Teaching. By 
Aretas W. Nolan, associate professor of 
agricultural education, University of 
Illinois Bulletin, Vol. XXVI, No. 40. 
Educational Research Circular No. 52. 


Contains a good bibliography of general 
interest. 





Hamtramck, Mich., Public School Publica- 
tions. 

“Answering the Questionnaire, A Digest 
of the Important Facts About the Ham- 
tramck Public Schools.’”” Because of the 
numerous questionnaires which are _ re- 
ceived regarding the Hamtramck public 
schools this bulletin has been published. It 
answers all the questions which have been 
asked about the schools. The questions 
are arranged in alphabetical order. It 
is sent in a personal manner and is not 
an attempt at evasion, but one of genuine 
service. 


“Plays, Poems and Prose, A Hamtramck 
Anthology.” An anthology produced by 
the pupils of the schools of Hamtramck, 
Mich. This small phamphlet contains or- 
iginal plays, poems, compositions, and 
dramatizations worked out by the children 
of all grades. 


“Hamtramck Public School Bulletin.” 
The bulletin carries news of the school 
system to the members of the system 
and to those outside who are interested. 
One of the features of the first number 
for this school was the schoal program 
for the year; another was the helpful sug- 
gestions for the teachers. 





Department of the Interior Bulletins and 

Publications. 

Health Education Publications, 
1929. 

List of References on Vocational Guid- 
ance. 

“Accredited Higher Institutions, 1927- 
1928” By Ella B. Ratcliffe, division of 
higher education, Bureau of Education. A 
compilation of the lists of the Association 
of American Universities, the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States, the North Central 


May, 


Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and the Northwest Association of 
Secondary and Higher Schools. Bulletin, 
1929, No. 7. 

“Medical Education, 1926-1928”. By 
N. P. Colwell, M. D., secretary of the coun- 
cil of medical education and hospitals of 
the American Medical Association. Bulle- 
tin, 1929, No. 10. 

“Higher Education, Biennial Survey, 
1926-1928.”" By Arthur J. Klein, chief, di- 
vision of higher education, Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Bulletin, 1929, No. 11. 

“Parent Education, 1929-1928.” By 


Ellen C. Lombard, assistant specialist in 
home education, Bulletin, 1929, No. 15. 
“Rural Education in 1926-1928.” By 
Katherine M. Cook, chief, division of rural 
Bulletin, 


education, Bureau of Education. 
1929, No. 18. 

“Industrial Education, 1926-1928.” By 
Maris M. Proffitt, specialist in industrial 
education, Bureau of Education. Bulletin, 
1929, No 21. 

“Adult Education Activities During the 
Biennium, 1926-1928.” By L. R. Alder- 
man, specialist in adult education, Bureau 
of Education. Bulletin, 1929, No. 23. 

“Changing Conceptions of the School- 
Building Problem.” By Alice Barrows, 
specialist in school buildings. Bulletin, 
1929, No. 20. 

“Significant Movements in City School 
Systems.”’ By W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of 
city schools division. Bulletin, 1929, No. 
16. 





The College Professor as the Student Sees 
Him. By H. H. Remmers. Purdue Uni- 
versity Bulletin, Vol. XXIX, No. 6. 

A study made during the last two school 
years at Purdue University in which the 
students rated the instructors. This was 
supplemented by similar studies made at 
Colorado State Teachers College and In- 
diana State Teachers College. 





Educational Research Bulletin. Published 
by the College of Education, Ohio State 
University. 

One of the numbers, for Sept. 11, 1929, 
contains articles of interest as An Evalua- 
tion of Arithmetic Teaching; Adjectives 
Used by High-School Students; How Much 
Number Do Children Know, and Educa- 
tional Readings. 
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